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FISCAL  YEAR  1963 


val}ie^.ciJLi£.i,_2^££^^  with  4>3,7o2 

iSp22^l4--     XnSt;  of  imp'ort.  in^relseS  by  5  percenl     Supplementary 
t^S^  1^J^T?^^f  Ued  3  percent  ^  I^ l^pe/oertr  aSe 

percSt  of  tolal  U.S.  imports  for  consumption  in  fxacal  year  1963. 

T^P  Urite-^  States  -is  the  world's  second  largest  agricultural  importing  country. 

P»^  ranita  inoorts  of  farm  products  have  phan^sd  little  since  the  1920's.     In 
the  S^year  per°od!  !r25-29.   the  bnxted  stateTl^^^rtgdll?  per  capita  compared 
Sth'$5o!?5  in-fiscal  year' 1963       The  import  °.--*if  ^^^J^^™/.!^^"  f  ?i,e  of 
/nq^v^Q^noo^   in  fiscal  year  1963  from  an  average  ot   91  m  ly^b-^^j   a  xise  u± 
aff^rcLr^The  upward  Lvement  in  world  prices  for  the  most  part  has  accounted 
for  the  two-thirds  rise  in  value  since  the  late  1920  s. 

Simnle^iem+arv  comT.odities  ^nr.onnted  for  ^7  percent  of  the  value  of  U.S_^      _ 

tural  imporus  wi7g~iupplementary  commodities,      m   ohe  past  3 /ears  supple 
m^ntary  imports  have  risen  to  over  half  of  the  agricultural  import  total  --  due 
m;inl"arger  purchases  of  cattle,   meat,   fniits,  .-^f -^^-^^/°Pf  ;,^f 
tobacco.     Imr.orts'of  meat  and  meat  products     the  major  factor  in  the  ri.e 
totaled  $51U' million  in  1963  compared  with  $H31  raillion  in  1962       ^^^^s  and 
vegetables  came  mostly  from  Canada  and  Mexico  in  greatest  amo^^-ts  ^^  winter 
Ind  early  spring  morths.     Also,   imports  of  commodities  such  as  cheese   special- 
Ses     ce?ta"n  t^es  of  hides  aid  skins,    short  harsh  Asiatic  cotton,   and  various 
t^:;  ororlentfl  tobacco,   represented  varieties  or  types  -t  produce  a  m  the 
uSted  States  or  not  produced  in  enough  volume  to  ^^f  \f,^^^^^?3"^^f -^^^3^" 
important  supplementary  imports  were  sugar,   vegetable  oils,   nu.s,   and  grains. 

Complementary  commodities  now  represent  a  smaller  share  of  the  value  of  U.S, 
agr^icultura-1    ir^Dorts.      Luring'thiT950' s  an  average  oi  56  percent  of  U.S. ^ 
iH^i^ri-SSHHi     consisted     of  complementary  items  -  those  not  proauced 
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in  commercial  volume  in  the  United  St9.tes.  In  the  last  3  years,  such 
complementary  products  have  accounted  for  less  than  half  of  the  agricultural 
import  trade.  Major  complementary  commodities  were  coffee,  crude  natural 
rabber,  cocoa  beans,  carpet  wool,  bananas,  tea,  spices,  and  cordage  fiber.  A 
small  volume  of  bananas  and  coffee  is  produced  in  Hawaii. 

Over  half  of  agricultural  imports  come  from  10  countries.  U.S.  imports  of 
agricultural  commodities  come  from  more  than  125  countries.  In  fiscal  year 
1963,  53  percent  came  from  10  of  these  countries.  These  countries  shipped 
half  of  the  supplementary  as  well  as  coir^lementary  imports  taken  by  the 
United  States.  A  number  of  major  suppliers  were  the  newly-developing  countries 
with  predominantly  agricultural  economies.  Brazil  continued  to  be  the  major 
supplier,  with  $li5l  million.  Lower  prices  for  a  number  of  conplementary 
commodities  have  resulted  in  a  substantial  decline  in  the  value  of  imports 
coming  from  many  countries  producing  complementary  products  (table  9). 

Imports  are  unrestricted  except  for  certain  products.  Legislative  authority 
exists  to  regulate  imports  of  commodities  under  specific  conditions.  For 
example,  when  imports  materially  interfere  with  marketing  quota,  price  support, 
or  other  programs  conducted  by  USa\,  the  law  provides  for  regulation  of  such 
imports  under  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended. 
Commodities  currently  controlled  under  Section  22  are  wheat  and  wheat  products; 
cotton,  certain  cotton  wastes,  and  cotton  produced  in  any  stage  preceding 
spinning  into  yam  (picker  lap);  certain  manufactured  dairy  products;  and 
peanuts.  Sugar  imports  are  regulated  by  quotas  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  19li8, 
as  amended,  to  provide  a  stable  market  for  domestic  sugar.  The  1962  amendments 
provide  for  a  larger  share  of  the  U.S.  market  for  domestic  producers.  Moreover, 
many  agricultural  imports  must  meet  U.S.  requirements  of  health,  sanitation, 
and  quarantine. 

But  certain  supplying  countries  have  placed  voluntary  controls  on  shipments 
of  certain  products  to  the  United  States.  These  products  are  Colby  cheese, 
Junex,  frozen  cream,  and  meat.  The  dairy  quotas  were  not  in  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1963  but  were  placed  in  effect  by  supplying  countries  for  fiscal 
year  1961;.  Colby  cheese  will  be  limited  to  an  estimated  11.2  million  pounds, 
Junex  to  2.2  million  pounds,  and  frozen  cream  to  1.5  million  gallons.   (Junex 
is  a  butterfat-sugar  product  containing  not  more  than  kh   percent  butterf at) . 

Agreements  were  signed  on  Febmary  17  between  the  United  States  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  to  limit  exports  of  beef,  veal,  aiid  mutton  to  the  U.S.  market 
this  year  through  1966.  In  the  latter  year,  renegotiation  of  the  agreements 
will  be  undertaken.  The  agreements  are  designed  to  prevent  future  expansion 
of  imports  at  recent  rapid  rates,  but  at  the  same  time  they  will  permit 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  suppliers  to  share  equitably  with  U.S.  domestic 
producers  in  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  market.  Australia  has  agreed  to  limit  its 
exports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  to  5i|2  million  pounds  (product  weight)  in 
I96I4;  562  million  in  1965;  and  582  million  in  1966.  New  Zealand  has  agreed  to 
limit  its  exports  of  beef  and  veal  to  231  million  pounds  (product  weight)  in 
I96U;  239  million  in  1965;  and  2kQ   million  in  I966.  The  quantities  specified 
for  1965  and  I966  for  meat  imports  from  each  country  are  calculated  at  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  3.7  percent. 

On  February  25  a  meat  agreement  was  signed  between  the  United  States  and 
Ireland  along  the  same  line  as  the  agreements  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
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Table  9. --U.S.  agricultural  imports  by  country  of  origin,  fiscal  year  1963 


Country 


Supp leme  n  t  a ry 


Total 


Brazil 

Mexico 

Fhilippinos 

Australia 

Colombia , 

Canada 

New  Zealand , 

Dominican  Republic 
Federation  of 

Malaya 

Argentina , 

Other , 

Total 


101 
195 
2k9 
2k2 
9 
180 
111 
99 

2 

69 

951 


2,208 


--  Million  dollars  -■ 


350 

63 

8 

209 
6 

36 
30 

99 

31 

867 


1,699 


i;5l 

258 

257 

2^2 

218' 

186 

li;7 

129 

101 
100 

1,818 


3,907 


Ireland  has  agreed  to  limit  its  exports  of  beef  and  veal  to  the  United  States 
to  76  million  pounds  in  1961;;  70  million  in  1965;  and  82  million  in  1966. 

Import  duties  averaged  relatively  low  for  U.S.  agricultural  imports.  About 
half  of  agricultural  products,  including  nearly  all  of  the  complementary 
commodities,  were  free  of  duty  in  fiscal  year  I963.  For- the  rest,  which  were 
dutiable,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  all  duties  averaged  11  percent.  The 
ad  valorem  figure  for  agricultural  imports  —  free  and  dutiable  —  averaged 
6  percent . 


SUGAR 


MEATS 


■  SaPPLEMEOTARI  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS,  1963 

ii.7  million  short  tons  valued  at  $5U8  million,  mainly  from  the 
Philippines,  Dominican  Republic,  Brazil,  Peiu.,  and  Mexico. 

Sugar  accounted  for  Ik   percent  of  U.S.  agricultural  imports. 
Iirports  accounted  for  lj.7  percent  of  U.S.  sugar  consumption. 

The  United  States  takes  almost  one-fifth  of  world  sugar  inports. 

Beef,  1,021  million  pounds,  product  weight,  valued  at  $326 
million,  mainly  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ireland,  Mexico, 
and  Argentina. 

Pork,  207  million  pounds  valued  at  $130  million,  mainly  from 
Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Poland,  and  Canada.  Total  meat 
imports  included  manufacturing -type  boneless  beef,  canned 
(including  corned)  beef,  specialty  pork  items,  and  canned  hams. 

Meat  imports  accounted  for  6  percent  of  total  meat  consumption 
and  13  percent  of  total  agricultural  imports. 
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DUTIABLE  - 
CATTLE 


VEGETABLE 
OILS  AT© 
OILBEARING 
MATERIALS 


APPAREL 
WOOL 


TOBACCO 


FRUITS  AMD 
PREPARATIONS 


VEGETABLES 

AND 

PREPARATIONS 


1.2  million  head  valued  at  $106  million,  equal  to  the  level  of 
the  previous  year.  Mexico  supplies  approximately  60  percent 
of  total  dutiable  cattle  and  Canada  the  remaining  140  percent. 

Cattle  imports  were  h   percent  of  U.S.  slaughter  and  3  percent 
of  total  agricultural  imports. 

Inported  dutiable  cattle  were  mainly  stockers  and  feeders  im- 
ported by  U.S.  farmers  and  ranchers  for  fattening. 

Oil  equivalent  of  irrports  was  1.2  billion  pounds  valued  at 
$1^6  million,  principally  from  the  Philippines,  Republic  of 
the  Congo,  Argentina,  Brazil,  the  Netherlands,  Italy  and 
Spain. 

Imports  included  copra,  cacao  butter,  and  coconut,  olive,  palm, 
castor,  palm  kernel,  and  tung  oils. 

Imports  have  special  characteristics  for  industrial  uses. 
Imports  of  oils  and  oilbearing  materials  accounted  for 
9  percent  of  U.S.  vegetable  oil  consumption  and  k   percent  of 
total  U.S.  agricultural  imports. 

198  million  pounds,  actual  weight,  valued  at  $12l4.  million,  up 
sharply  from  the  previous  year,  coming  mainly  from  Australia, 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  Uruguay,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  National  Wool  Act  of  19514  has  supported  prices  to  encourage 
domestic  prodaction.   Output  has  risen  only  slightly  but 
smaller  use  of  wool  and  greater  use  of  synthetics  have  done 
more  to  reduce  wool  imports  from  the  higher  levels  of  the 
19ltO's  and  early  1950 's. 

Apparel  wool  iirports  account  for  about  two -fifths  of  U.S. 
consumption  of  apparel  wool  and  3  percent  of  all  U.S. 
agricultural  imports. 

162  million  pounds  valued  at  a  record  $9$   million. 

Imports,  principally  from  Turkey  and  Greece,  consisted  mainly 

of  oriental  tobaccos  for  blending,  cigar  filler,  and  scrap. 
The  United  States  inports  one -tenth  of  the  tobacco  it  uses, 

and  the  iii^jorts  comprise  2  percent  of  total  agricultural 

imports. 

$93  million,  highest  on  record,  mostly  specialized  commodities 
or  supplements  to  offseason  output . 

Main  sources  were  Spain,  Mexico,   Canada,   and  the  Philippines. 

Inports  included  brined  olives,  fresh  and  canned  tomatoes, 
canned  pineapple,   and  mandarin  oranges. 

Iirports  were  6  percent  of  U.S..  cash  receipts  from  farm  market- 
ings for  fruits  and  2  percent  of  U.S.   agricultural  imports. 

$86  million,   about  equal  to   the  previous  year's  level  but 

nearly  one-fourth  above  the  past  decade's  average.     Half  were 
vegetables  iirported  in  winter  and  spring  months,  principally 
from  Mexico . 
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DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


GRAINS  AND 
PREPARATIONS 


COTTON 


Imports  included  fresh  tomatoes,, other  fresh  vegetables, 
tapioca  and  canned  tomatoes.  Most  of  the  fresh  vegetables 
are  imported  during  the  •winter  months  . 

Imports  were  k   percent  of  U.S.  cash  receipts  from  vegetable 
marketings  and  2  percent  of  U.S.  agricultural  imports. 

$55  million,  principally  cheese  from  Switzerland,  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  and  Italy;  and  casein  from 
Argentina . 

Dairy  products  made  up  1  percent  of  U.S.  agricultural  imports. 
Cheese  imports  constituted  5  percent  of  U.S.  consumption. 

Certain  cheese  imports  are  regulated  by  Section  22  quotas. 

$39   million,  principally  barley  malt,  wheat,  and  grain  by- 
products . 

Total  imports  of  grains  and  prodacts  were  at  a  l5-year  low. 

Wheat  and  wheat-product  imports  are  regulated  by  Section  22 
quotas . 

Imports  of  grains  and  preparations  were  less  than  1  percent 
each  of  cash  receipts  from  grain  marketings  and  all  U.S. 
agricultural  imports. 

136,000  bales  valued  at  $2l4  million,  mainly  long  staple. 

Except  for  short  harsh  Asiatic  cotton,  imports  are  regulated 

by  Section  22  quotas. 
Inports  of  picker  lap  declined  sharply  from  the  previous  year, 

reflecting  Section  22  import  regulation  by  the  United  States. 
Cotton  imports,  mainly  from  Mexico,  Egypt,  and  Peru,  were  less 

than  1  percent  each  of  U.S.  consunption  and  agricultural 

imports. 


COFFEE 


CRUDE 

NATURAL 

RUBBER 


COMPLEMENTARY  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS,  1963 

3.1  billion  pounds  valued  at  an  11-year  low  of  $939  million, 
three -fourths  from  Latin  America  —  mainly  Brazil  and 
Colombia . 

Coffee  accounted  for  2I4  percent  of  U.S.  agricultural  inports. 

The  United  States  buys  about  half  of  the  world's  coffee  exports, 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  which  includes  both  consuming  and  producing  coun- 
tries as  members  . 

Principal  objectives  of  the  agreement  are  to  stabilize  coffee 
prices  and  to  provide  a  more  orderly  marketing  system  for 
the  international  movement  of  coffee . 

255  million  pounds  valued  at  $227  million,  well  below  the 
1955-59  average,  practically  all  from  Asia  and  Liberia. 

Rubber  inports  accounted  for  about  6  percent  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural imports. 
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Crude  natural  rubber  now  accounts  for  around  one -fourth  of 
total  rubber  used  in  the  United  States  compared  with  nearly 
two-fifths  in  the  early  19^0 's. 

The  United  States  buys  about  one-sixth  of  the  world's  rubber 
exports . 

COCOA         635  million  pounds  valued  at  $138  million^  coming  principally 
ESAilS  from  Ghana^  Nigeria^  Dominican  Republic^  Brazil,  Ecuador, 

and  "Other  West  Africa"  (Togo). 
Cocoa  beans  equaled  k   percent  of  U.S.  agricultural  imports. 
The  United  States  buys  about  one-third  of  the  world's 
cocoa  beans. 

CAEPET  WOOL    205  million  pounds  valued  at  $100  million,  mainly  from 
Argentina,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Syria,  and  Iraq. 
Carpet  xrool  makes  up  3  percent  of  total  U.S.  agricultural 
imports.  Wool  accounts  for  only  around  half  of  the  surface 
fibers  used  in  carpet  manufacturing  because  of  increased 
use  of  man-made  fibers . 

BANv^LAS       $70  million,  slightly  below  the  pre^/ious  year,  mainly  from 
Ecuador,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama. 
Bananas  accounted  for  2  percent  of  U.S.  agricultural  im.ports. 
The  United  States  buys  about  one-half  of  the  world's  banana 
exports. 
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